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CRITICAL NOTES 



SELF-BAPTISM 

The Babylonian Talmud makes the following provisions for the 
reception of a proselyte. After circumcision the candidate was led to 
a bath (tebilah), whose minimum dimensions are carefully fixed (Erubiti 
14b, top) to give it a capacity of at least forty seahs (ca. 120 gallons). 
While he stood in the water (Yebamoth 476, top), "Two learned men 
stand over him and teach him a few light commandments and a few 
grave commandments, and when he has bathed [33t3] and has come up 
he is like an Israelite in every respect. In the case of a woman, women 
place her in the water up to the neck, and two learned men stand outside 
and teach her," etc. The bathing was almost (not quite) certainly by 
complete immersion. On ascending from the bath the neo-convert 
uttered his first Jewish benediction, " Blessed art thou who hast sanctified 
us by thy commandment and commandest us concerning tebilah" 
(Pesachim yb, bottom; cf. Berachoth 51a, top). 1 

The meaning of this ceremonial is clear enough. The proselyte 

came to Judaism bearing all the defilement of his past life, a defilement 

that must be purged before he could take his place in the assembly of 

the righteous. Curiously enough, no special provision for a case of this 

kind was made in the Law, but the analogy of countless Old Testament 

passages obviously indicated ritual ablution. And such ablution was 

always regarded as the act of the individual concerned, with a regular 

formula: 

He shall bathe himself in water 

Xovaercu v5an 

(Lev. 15:5, etc.), and nowhere is priestly water ablution of another 
person directed. In the talmudic ceremonies, consequently, the 

1 For the literature and discussions see especially Schiirer, Ges. Jiid. Volk., Ill 
(1909), 181-85; Jewish Encyclopedia, articles "Ablutions," by K. Kohler (1001), 
"Baptism," by S. Krauss (1902), and "Proselytes," by E. G. Hirsch (1905); C. F. 
Rogers in Jour. Theol. Stud., XII (1911), 437-45, and XIII (1912), 411-14; I. Abra- 
hams, ibid., XII (1911), 609-12, and Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, chap, iv 
(1917; the talmudic references should be checked); A. Merx, Die vier kanonischen 
Evangelien, II (1002), i, 34-41. 
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rabbis' presence is required in order to direct the convert how to proceed 
and (doubtless) to provide official testimony that all things were well 
and properly done. But the rabbis do not perform the baptism; they 
are teachers and witnesses but not officiants. 

That this use of baptism in the admission of proselytes extended 
back into New Testament days may now be taken as definitely estab- 
lished; it may not have been an invariable requirement but it was 
certainly customary in most cases. And the ceremony cannot be con- 
ceived to have been very different from the simple rite described in the 
Talmud; witnesses were essential, the utterance of a benediction may 
be taken for granted and the immersion could only have been the act 
of the candidate himself. Indeed, for this last point there is the definite 
evidence of the fourth Sibylline Oracle (ca. 80 a.d.), where among the 
other penitential acts prescribed for Gentiles is found the direction 

(1. i6 S ): 

Wash your whole body in ever-flowing streams. 
kv TorapoTs \obaaffde 6\ov Sinas aevaoicnv. 

Cf. Isa. 1:16, \ov<ra<rOe, KaBapoi yhvevdt. A question can arise only 
regarding the case of very young children of proselytes who were baptized 
with their parents. The reflexive would seem unsuitable for them, but 
our sources do not discuss the proper term to be employed. 

On turning to the New Testament, however, a different conception 
seems to predominate, for /StMrrifeie (the verb most used for lustral 
purifications) is generally found in the active (of the officiant) or in the 
passive (of the candidate). In fact, the middle voice occurs only in 
three places, Mark 7:4 (of Pharisaic purifications), Acts 22:16 (of 
Christian baptism), and I Cor. 10:2' (of the passage through the Red 
Sea as a type of Christian baptism). In three other cases, all in Luke, 
the middle appears as a variant reading, namely in 3:12 (604 has the 
middle), 11:38 (604 has the middle and e has the active baptizavit; 
Pharisaic cleansing is in point), and 12:50 (j> 954 have the middle). 
There should be noted also the following cases where the form may be 
read as either a middle or a passive: John 3:23 (imperfect); Acts 8:12 
(imperfect, but with an aorist passive in the next verse); Acts 8:16 
(perfect); Acts 18:8 (imperfect), and I Cor. 15:29 (twice, both present 
participles). 

Of the other verbs used to describe baptismal lustration aTokobtiv 

appears as a middle (without variant readings) in Acts 22: 16 and I Cor. 

1 Many MSS, including some of great weight (SACDG 33), read the passive 
here. But the middle, supported by BKLP Origen Chrys., is certainly right (despite 
Tischendorf and von Soden) ; its conversion into the passive would be perfectly natural 
for a Christian scribe, while the reverse change would be inexplicable. 
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6:ri, and the form of \oveiv in Heb. 10:22 is ambiguous (perfect parti- 
ciple). The middle of vIitthv appears in John 13:10 in what may or 
may not be a reference to baptism, but as the symbolism made this 
voice imperative no weight should be attached to the occurrence. 

The most significant of these passages are Acts 22:16; I Cor. 6:11; 
and 10:2. The first of these, ffairnaai, K<d airoXovacu rds d/iap-aa? aov, 
is entirely talmudic in its phrasing 1 (with "sins" for "defilement"), 
and the concluding clause, iimcake<rantvos to ovofta ainov, can be taken 
as the Christian equivalent of the ascription uttered by the proselyte 
as he left the tebilah. Similarly in I Cor. 6: 11 the same voice and tense 
are used as in Sib. Or. IV, 165; Isa. 1:16. Almost equally important 
is I Cor. 10:2. Although Paul is describing an event of the Exodus, he 
is thinking constantly of Christian baptism, so much so that he is led to 
describe the Exodus rite as e« Mwwnfre, a phrase meaningless in itself 
and only explicable as an over-close paralleling of the Christian technical 
expression «s Xpurrbv. 

These three passages evidence a very archaic conception of Christian 
baptism, a conception that reaches back at least to the first divergence 
of Christian ceremonial from the Jewish; that Paul and Luke should 
represent a contrary, pro- Jewish development is naturally out of the 
question. The passages in point are clear survivals of earlier phra- 
seology, much like the use of the title "Lord Jesus" after the general 
adoption of "Christ." The textual phenomena in Luke's Gospel point 
in the same direction, scanty though they are. The evidence is obviously 
insufficient to establish these readings as original with even the slightest 
trace of plausibility, but they at least testify to the passage of the Third 
Gospel through a circle which preserved certain early traditions tena- 
ciously—a fact, of course, familiar in connection with the abundant 
evidence of the /3 text. 

The utterance of the invocation in Acts 22:16 by the candidate 
instead of the officiant is testified also in I Pet. 3:21. Here as an antithe- 
sis to 06 ffapKos atrodeats ^imov later development would have supplied 
some such form as dXXd i) ejrwcXijffis rov ovo/iaros rov Kvpiov. Instead 
of this we have dXXd owei5^<r««s &ya8ijs kinpiirqfia «s Bt&v, a prayer that 
can have been uttered only by the catechumen.' So the (clearly pre- 
Pauline) formula preserved in Rom. 10:9 may very well represent the 

1 Merx (pp. cit., p. 38, n. 1) notes that it is used by a Jew addressing Jews. 

2 It is a weakness of Heitmiiller's 1m Namen Jesu (1003) that he dismisses (p. 93, 
n. 3) the first of these passages as of no significance (he does not list it in his index of 
texts) and that he ignores the second altogether. They do not, to be sure, invalidate 
his general doctrinal conclusions, for the "name" could be as efficacious in the mouth 
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exclamation of the neo-Christian as he left the baptismal waters (cf . I Cor. 
12:3, etc.). These passages as they stand are general in their reference, 
but it is evident that great importance must have been attached to the 
first utterance of "Lord Jesus!" by a convert. In any case it is clear 
that the New Testament preserves traces of a baptismal practice which 
differs liturgically from that found later. And it is from this earlier 
practice that historical discussions of the origin and significance of 
Christian baptism should take their point of departure. 

For present purposes the liturgical transformation alone is of interest. 
How did the use of the middle voice come to be changed to the passive ? 
And how did the minister come to replace the proselyte as the active 
agent ? These two questions are not quite equivalent, for the linguistic 
change might take place without any accompanying alteration of the 
theory of the rite. Even Attic Greek had long since ceased to insist 
on the necessary use of the middle voice to express reflexive acts, and 
the insistence was still feebler in the Koint, so that e.g., fraimoOeU 
might be used to denote the fact of baptism without reflection as to its 
agent. So Merx: 1 "The passive fJaicnaOnvai can be given the following 
logical resolution. b^Efl means to bring or induce to baptism, and 
that is the sense of /3oxrif<o, while b3tt is to immerse one's self, and that 
is the sense of the middle PajrrlterOcu. From the Hiphil b"Ot3n there 
can be derived the passive Hophal bSOT\ , with the meaning to be 
brought or induced to baptism, and that would be fJairTiffOfjvat." 

Now precisely this conception is found in the /S text of Luke 3:7, 
where in place of (Haimo-drjvai tur' avrov D has Pairrt.<rdrjvat. kvaiinov avrov; 
cf. in conspectu eius in d e and coram ipso in b q r l* This reading is 
meant to convey "were immersed (by their own act) in the presence of 
the Baptist as the official witness." The same conception reoccurs in 
Luke 7:30 where after ffaTTurBkvres the mention of the agent (for' avrov) 
is omitted in e a b c I. These variants are probably to be appraised like 
the other Lukan readings above, but they add materially to the evidence 
for the archaic tradition. Other New Testament passages that mention 
baptism without naming an agent may be explained in the same way; 
cf. Acts 10:47 f.; 16:15, 33, etc. 

It is even possible to press this explanation to cover the passages 
where an agent is named. A convert could not literally "baptize 



of the catechumen as of the minister. And the "prayer" in the Petrine passage may 
be understood to include invocation of the "name." But the passages should not 
have been treated so cavalierly. 

1 Op. oit., p. 41, n. 1. 
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himself, " in the sense of making the ceremony a purely private affair, 
undertaken and carried out on his own initiative without reference to 
the proper officials. Judaism required the presence of duly qualified 
persons, the baptism of John was evidently invalid without his own 
direction (or that of his disciples), and the earliest Christianity followed 
the same precedent. So a force for b'QOn (fiaTrrifav) could have 
grown up as "to hold a baptism," and in fact this forcemust be invoked 
to explain the constantly recurring phrase 'IwdiTjs ifiairrurev kv vSari, 
a phrase that can scarcely be thought to be of gentile origin. Cf . Acts 
19:4, 'Iwdy»>s ifiavTifftv fii.TTi.aiia neravoias, "John instituted (by divine 
commission) a baptism of repentance"; the whole section, verses 1-0, 
is most naturally read in strictly Jewish terms. With a little more 
difficulty it may be possible to interpret such a passage as I Cor. 1 : r3~i6 
similarly, as if Paul were mentioning presiding at the various baptisms 
in question. From this active use a passive might be formed in which 
the official witness at a baptism could be spoken of as the agent; this is 
just conceivable, but D's reading in Luke 3:7 shows that it was not a 
natural expression in circles where Jewish tradition was alive. 

There is, however, still another class of passages in which the strictly 
Jewish terminology was used in a sense more like that of later Chris- 
tianity, those that speak of baptism in the Spirit. For baptism in the 
Spirit is not and cannot be thought of as a reflexive act; in the parallel- 
ism, "I baptize you with water but he with the Spirit," the verbs are 
not used in exactly the same sense. Both must represent the same 
Aramaic causative form, but the first means, "I enable you to practice 
(profitable) immersion in water," the second "he will cause the Spirit 
to descend upon you." The Messiah is in the strictest sense the 
officiant. 

A Jew, even a Greek-speaking Jew, might always be conscious of the 
precise distinctions in such usages of "baptize," but a Gentile would 
understand them only after considerable technical explanation. In 
Greek fiairrl^tiv has no trace of a causative sense; it is as purely active 
as the English "dip," and to Greek ears 'Iwavtis kfia.-Kri.ctv would mean 
only "John immersed." So it seems most artificial to understand such 
a direct phrase as $iX«nros kfiarrrurev ahrbv (Acts 8 : 38) in any other way. 
A Jew could perhaps grasp that this is a condensation of " Philip acted 
as enabling and instructing witness at the ceremony where the eunuch 
immersed himself, " but Greek readers of Acts could never have extracted 
such a meaning from the passage. And there is no reason to suppose 
that other New Testament passages were understood (or meant) 
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differently; the change in the conception of the minister of baptism 
was inevitable as part of the change of Christianity from Jewish to 
Greek soil. 

The change would have been aided further by the Hellenistic theories 
of initiation into the mystery religions. However much the intro- 
duction of the neophyte might be thought to be his own act, the dominant 
conception is that the ceremony is performed by the priest. So, e.g., 
in Apuleius Metamorph. xi. 23 of introduction into the Isis cult: " Iamque 
tempore, ut aiebat sacerdos, id postulante, stipatum me religiosa cohorte 
deducit ad proximas balneas, et prius sueto lavacro traditum, praefatus 
deum veniam, purissime circumrorans abluit. " Lucius here has nothing 
to do but submit to the cleansing rite. 

A further factor that would tend in the same direction has been noted 
especially by Heitmuller, 1 although he does not observe its significance 
for the modification of earlier practice. That is the partial assimilation 
of the theory of baptism to that of an exorcism. A convert was not 
in as evil a state as a demoniac, but both alike were truly under the rule 
of powers of evil, which could be broken by the use of the "name." 
No one, of course, could exorcise in his own case, and so (it could be 
argued, consciously or unconsciously) he could not pronounce the 
decisive formula in baptism; at least, the invocation on the part of the 
candidate must be supplemented by one from the officiant. 

In fact, this last theory shows how the change could take place 
without suggesting any breach of continuity. From the very beginning 
prayers and invocations by the officiating witnesses can be assumed, 
and the transformation would simply accent the importance of these 
at the expense of the words uttered by the convert. This would lead 
to the gradual dropping of the post-baptismal invocation of the latter, 
which was eventually transferred to precede the ceremony; this is its 
position in the added verse of Acts 8:37. And when the officiant came 
regularly to lay his hand on the catechumen at the moment of immersion 
the ceremonial alteration would be complete. The process evidently 
had reached the conclusion of its development in the gentile portions 
of the Apostolic church, and from then on the essentials of the rite have 

remained unchanged. 

Btirton Scott Easton 
General Theological Seminary 
New York Crrx 

1 Op. cit., pp. 250-52, 334-36- 



